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Chapter 2 


Lessons of European VET? 
National systems and 
international prescriptions 


The hourglass thesis described in the opening chapter finds its strongest 
supporters in liberal Anglophone countries and their echoes in international 
policy discourse; that thesis is constructed largely around idealisations of 
European education and training. When the UK’s post-Brexit Industrial 
Strategy proposes to ‘establish a technical education system that rivals the 
best in the world’, (DBEIS 2017, 11; see also Boles 2016; Williamson 2020) 
it points, if imprecisely, to international exemplars in Europe. Its proponents’ 
requirement for educational practices articulated more closely with the labour 
market is supposedly exemplified by the dual training of Germany and, in kindred 
but distinctive forms, its immediate neighbours (DBIS/DfE 2016; Casey 2013). 
Yet European VET (in this chapter, we use the shorter description more 
common in Europe) is ‘differently embedded within the education and 
labour market systems of any individual country’ (Pilz 2016, 295) in quite 
distinctive ways from those in Anglophone countries; meanwhile, each of 
these relationships has problematic dimensions, as VET itself experiences 
tensions between its traditional role of preparing young people for skilled 
(usually manual) employment, and mounting pressure to prepare them for pro- 
gression to higher education (Cedefop 2018; OECD 2020). In this chapter we 
examine the problematic relationship between VET’s educational role and the 
employment sphere; in the following chapter our focus moves to its students’ 
troubled relationships with higher education. 

In addition to (or by contrast with) such approbation of European VET’s 
industry links, these systems have provided support for claims of more educative 
and socially just possibilities within vocational routes. Many researchers note the 
distinctive basis of European practice, including the breadth of its notions of skill 
and the role of social partnership in skill formation (e.g., Brockmann et al. 2011; 
Deissinger 2015). For others, the inclusion of general education subjects taught in 
school advances claims to social justice by disrupting the reproductive tendencies 
of narrower vocational pathways: Nordic scholars argue that VET developed 
within a commitment to social justice and inclusion, associated with universalist 
welfare states and, at least in Finland and Sweden, comprehensive schooling 
(Michelsen and Stenström 2018; Nylund and Rosvall 2016, 2019). Such 
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foundations have, to various degrees, been undermined by marketisation 
and globalising forces, although path-dependent features have survived from 
earlier struggles and social settlements (Tomasson 1965; Gougoulakis and 
Christie 2012; Korpi and Palme 2003). International bodies, promoting 
reform agendas based on the hourglass thesis, focus increasingly on tertiary 
transitions at one pole and narrower work-based routes at the other: these 
‘soft policies’ wash over national VET systems already suffering neoliberal 
erosion. With less meaningful progressions now offered to diminishing 
numbers of working-class young people, European exemplars not only hold 
out prospects of what VET in other countries might become; they also 
suggest possibilities for new divides. 

Thus, VET in Europe suggests both the integration with work that the hourglass 
thesis demands, albeit in distinctive national frameworks, and also its converse: the 
proposition that VET can provide meaningful access to knowledge and an aware- 
ness of its broader purposes alongside, or even in contradiction of, its articulation to 
the employment sphere. In evaluating the validity of these claims, our primary 
concerns remain educational; but we extend our foundational discussions of social 
justice, reproduction and social change into further theoretical domains, including 
the relationship between educational policy and broader considerations of eco- 
nomic and welfare policy. This chapter reflects, in turn, on the connections of VET 
to employment; the extent to which these forms of VET provide access to broader 
curricula and ‘powerful’ knowledge (Young and Muller 2013); and the significance 
of wider changes in the economic and policy spheres that brought such arrange- 
ments into being and now threaten their erasure. Our purpose is primarily to dis- 
cover what lessons Europe holds for the ambitions supported by the hourglass 
thesis; however, we also ask whether Europe itself shows emerging signs of the 
vocational education rift we identified in the opening chapter. 


The hourglass conceptualisation of European VET: learning 
for work 


The international acclaim of VET’s successes in recent years has been predicated 
largely on its perceived successes in reducing youth unemployment and supporting 
transitions to work. The European Union’s ‘New Skills Agenda’ (European 
Commission 2016), reflecting increased international interest in workplace learn- 
ing, builds on its associations with positive transitions into stable employment 
(ESDE 2015, see also Miihlemann 2016, Nilsson 2010). At first sight, these devel- 
opments appear favourable to the development of VET. The EU’s VET agency, 
Cedefop (2018), notes its spread across the continent, its increasing coherence and 
recognition as part of the education system: in this, the attractions of systems that 
overlap the employment sphere and offer ‘a smoother transition to the labour 
market than countries with school-based VET’ (Jorgensen 2015) are held to be self- 
evident. Unsurprisingly, the distinctions among national VET systems have long 
been described in terms of their relationships with the productive economy: 
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comparisons of VET systems repeatedly designate this as an essential 
dimension (e.g., Bosch 2017; Rageth and Renold 2017; Green et al. 2009). 
Earlier accounts contrasted the location, rationale or governance of school-based 
vocational pathways in France and the UK’s market-based post-school training to 
German dual training spanning industry and school settings (OECD 1985; All- 
mendinger 1989; Greinert 2005, Rauner and Wittig 2010). These comparisons 
assumed that national systems primarily prepare young people for work, albeit in 
different kinds of productive system (Maurice et al. 1986; Gallie 2007), and subject 
in turn to a range of social, cultural and political factors. Closer arrangements have 
a growing appeal to international policymakers, both because they imply lower 
costs to the state and because of their assumed contribution to economic compe- 
titiveness. This appeal has been strengthened by the economic crisis, with the 
OECD’s (2020) release of educational statistics in September 2020 recognising 
VET?’s ‘central role in ensuring the alignment between education and work, the 
successful transition into the labour market, and for employment and the eco- 
nomic recovery more generally’ (9). This approbation is granted despite the greater 
disruption that VET suffered during the pandemic, acknowledging that ‘many of 
the professions that formed the backbone of economic and social life during the 
lockdown hinge on vocational qualifications’ (ibid., see also Avis et al. 2021). 

Such interest has ever been strong in times of crisis: the OECD’s thematic 
review of Transition from Initial Education to Working Life, launched in 1995 after 
slow economic recovery and the advent of competitive labour markets in eastern 
Europe, compared countries where young people moved relatively quickly to 
stable employment (German apprenticeships or Japanese school—employer net- 
works) to those where young people experienced the ‘churn’ of temporary jobs 
(Ryan 1999; OECD 1999). David Raffe and colleagues (Raffe 2003, 2008, 2014; 
Tanelli and Raffe 2007), over an extended analysis, described the way different 
countries configure schooling, labour market and related institutions as ‘transition 
systems’, reflecting: 


different institutional and structural arrangements, for example, in education 
and the labour market, which create different national ‘logics’ and result in 
different patterns of transition. 

(Raffe 2008, 277) 


This mapping of school—work linkages contrasted DACH (Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland) countries, with high educational standardisation and strong linkages 
to labour markets, to the USA’s non-standardised system with ‘weak market 
signals’, whilst European nations including the UK offered ‘strong market signals’ 
through standardisation (Hannan et al. 1996). Later, Ianelli and Raffe (2007) 
contrasted “education-based’ Anglophone systems to European countries whose 
‘employment-based’ transitions allowed employers or unions a greater role in the 
design, provision and assessment of learning programmes, providing ‘strong and 
clear’ labour-market signals to education (Raffe 2008, 285). 
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These distinctions retain some validity but in other respects have been 
undermined by societal change. VET retains associations with industrial 
sectors that have been diminished in favour of services employment. The 
OECD (2020) notes that 33% of its students are still engaged in engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and construction, with only 17% in ‘services’ and 4% on 
the information and communication technologies at the heart of ‘Industry 
4.0 (26, Infographic 1). With its former certainties of transitions into skilled 
manual occupations undermined over recent decades, Cedefop (2018) attri- 
butes declining numbers in its strongholds to birth rates and the growing 
attractions of higher education. These have resulted not only in numerical 
decline relative to higher education numbers but also pressures inside VET, 
with rising demand for progression opportunities to higher education. 
Whilst the number of upper-secondary VET students in the EU27 with 
access to tertiary education declined from 1,477,289 to 1,424,586 (3.57%) 
between 2013 and 2018, those without direct access to tertiary education 
fell from 961,749 to 842,991 (12.35%) (Eurostat 2020). This shift in 
demand also leads to pressures on the VET curriculum, with demands for 
educational programmes to meet the requirements of higher education 
entry, a subject we return to below. 

VET’s successes in relation to labour market access remain centred on a 
minority of European countries that have established forms of ‘dual training’ 
which include substantial elements of work-based learning (chiefly Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria and Denmark). They are said to contribute to lower 
youth unemployment and greater social equality than countries where 
school-to-higher-education transitions once dominated (Iannelli and Raffe 
2007). Thus, as Europe emerged slowly from the twenty-first-century’s first 
economic crisis, only countries with established dual training systems could 
point to youth unemployment below 10% by 2015, compared to over 40% in 
Italy, Spain and Greece (Eurostat 2015 in Cedefop 2018). These countries con- 
tinued to record significantly lower rates of unemployment for 15—24-year-olds in 
2018 (Germany 6.2%, Austria 9.4%, Denmark 10.5%) than those for countries 
where the state has played a stronger role (France 20.7%, Sweden 16.8%). These 
differences had fallen from a decade earlier, over a period when countries with 
school-based systems had made their own turns in the direction of work-based 
learning (Eurostat 2019). Countries that once organised ‘initial VET’ (IVET) 
mainly through state schools, such as France, Holland, Sweden and Norway, have 
now developed stronger firm-based routes (Hardy and Ménard 2009; Michelsen 
2018; Wesselink et al. 2010). The inclusion of varying periods of learning in the 
workplace alongside general education subjects is now common to those upper- 
secondary routes described as IVET across continental Europe. Nevertheless, 
important distinctions remain across European countries, with considerably greater 
differences from the organisation of further education and vocational courses in 
most liberal, English-speaking countries (Bosch and Charest 2008). The most cri- 
tical are the complex relationships that support learning across institutional and 
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workplace spheres: these are irreducible to the employer prerogatives central to 
liberal policies in the Anglosphere and are discussed in the following section. 


‘Dual training’ and institutional mechanisms 


In the policy discourse of English-speaking countries, the desideratum of VET 
is increasingly reduced to time spent in a work environment, in which 
employers determine behaviours and outcomes. The system most frequently 
selected as a putative model is dual training in Germany, where apprentices 
learn industry practices, often in small firms with lower levels of technology 
(Deissinger 1997). These apprenticeships are regulated by the state, co-managed 
with social partners through chambers (Handelskammem) and include continuing 
schooling; Rauner and Wittig (2010) argue that such combinations are ‘no 
special type of vocational education, but ... its constitutive feature’ (238). 
Yet in US and UK government policy discourses, the involvement of other 
social partners is scarcely acknowledged: only an appendix to the Sainsbury 
Review briefly describes the Handelskammern and references ‘the Federal 
Institute for Vocational Education and Training (BiBB), a tripartite organi- 
sation that also conducts labour market research to underpin VET decision 
making’ (Independent Panel on Technical Education 2016, 91). 

The involvement of industry (often in small firms where the employer is 
the sole trainer) is central in Germany: the training firm decides who starts an 
apprenticeship; apprentices spend two thirds of their time in the workplace; 
and the chambers, dominated by the social partners, decide whether the 
apprentice has passed their training (Gessler 2017). Even in regard to its 
school-based component, the ‘learning field’ concept introduced in 1996 
conceptualises vocational learning as proficiency in a series of relevant work 
situations, rather than academic disciplines (Rauner 2007). BIBB President 
Esser notes the immersion of the learner in the social practices of the firm as a 
key strength, arguing that only Germany, ‘Austria, a few Swiss cantons, 
Denmark and Luxembourg’ offer: 


. experiential learning leading to an occupational qualification, and 
socialisation in the company [providing] a strong relevance and reputation for 
the standardised form of initial vocational training regulated in public law. 

(Esser 2019, 5) 


On this interpretation, employer-led behavioural norms predominate. 
Emmenegger and Seitzl (2020) detail the involvement of social partners at 
three levels of governance across Austria, Denmark, Germany, the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland, arguing that the greatest differences are at the 
operational level. Gessler (2017) questions the dual nature of training at the 
local level, where employers and Chambers dominate, illustrating employer 
resistance to regulation by citing Braun’s (national head of the Chambers), 
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complaint of systems ‘out of control if, for example, a company that trains a 
plant mechanic apprentice has to deal with 72 pages of training regulations’ 
(Braun 2007 in Gessler 2017, 175). Nevertheless, arrangements at national 
level include collective employer bodies, trade unions and educational repre- 
sentatives: with origins far in the past, they have been contested and negotiated 
over a prolonged period, and are difficult to replicate (Thelen 2004; Martin and 
Swank 2011). This social and historical basis has implications for notions of policy 
transfer (Wiemann and Fuchs 2018). Relations between schools and work orga- 
nisations in other European countries are initiated by schools and mediated by 
training agencies (Michelsen et al. 2021). 

From a broader perspective, political economists have argued that this 
negotiated governance is a factor in the greater social equality of these countries. 
For example, Streeck (1991) argues that German training of highly skilled workers 
enabled the ‘diversified quality production’ strategies that have led to greater wage 
equality, which has since been extended into the service sector (Sorge and Streeck 
2018). Such findings most frequently draw on the categories of ‘collectivist’ or 
‘coordinated market’ approaches to VET found in the ‘varieties of capitalism’ lit- 
erature (e.g., Hall and Soskice 2001). These analyses are widely referenced in the 
education literature as contrasts to the ‘liberal market’ approaches of Anglo-Saxon 
countries (Wheelahan and Moodie 2017; Arnold et al. 2018). In all countries with 
‘occupational labour markets’, which for much of the population are ‘structured 
around standardised occupations that require specific formal training’ (Ebner et al. 
2013, 281), substantial numbers of young people have been able to access worth- 
while and rewarding employment, especially when large numbers of the cohort 
choose these routes, as in Switzerland. Yet the hourglass portrayal of dual training 
is largely limited to an apprenticeship system that is itself under pressure from the 
growth of higher education. The political economy literature also provides evi- 
dence of this system’s erosion, aligned to an emerging labour market stratification 
and ‘dualisation’ of welfare benefits (Busemeyer and Iversen 2011; Thelen 2014; 
Simoni and Vlandas 2020). 

Influential as these analyses have been across a wide field of social science, they 
seldom address specifically educational questions but understand skill formation as 
‘largely conditioned by the decisions made on the division of labor between 
firms, associations, and the state in providing and financing skills’ (Busemeyer and 
Trampusch 2011, 5). For these authors, the economist’s problem of training, as 
framed by Becker, is the incentive for firms to avoid training costs by ‘poaching’ 
skilled employees from competitors (Becker 1965): dual training’s axial achieve- 
ment has been paradoxical collective action by competing firms, with some 
degree of state regulation and institutional linkage. By comparison, reformers in 
‘Nordic statist’ and other countries ‘aimed at fully integrating vocational training 
into the general education system in order to promote educational and social 
mobility’ (Busemeyer and Trampusch 2011, 19). Yet in Germany and among its 
neighbours, VET systems extend beyond the apprenticeship route to include 
school-based (sometimes dubbed ‘preparatory’) VET (Deissinger 2007); whilst in 
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times of job shortages, general education can provide more successful application 
routes than lower-prestige VET pathways (Graf 2020). Since our own concerns 
relate chiefly to educational policies and practices that advance social justice, we 
examine precisely those education-based perspectives that either complement or 
contradict employment-based rationales. Unsurprisingly, Nordic countries 
provide our chief examples, discussed below; although both approaches have 
been diminished by a liberalisation of VET in recent years. 

Above all, from an educational perspective, VET is not only defined by its 
relations with the labour market, with its selectivity, ‘mismatches’ and exclusions, 
but as the track for students denoted as inferior to those on general education 
pathways. From this perspective, it is difficult to attribute the successes of these 
systems directly to the primary role of employers, or to agree entirely with 
Unwin (2019) that the primary challenge for VET is ‘achieving sufficient levels 
of employer involvement in order to protect the centrality of the workplace in 
the process of skill formation’. Educational questions remain essential for an 
understanding of European VET that pays attention to processes, outcomes and 
social justice. Whether these should align to learning at work or be viewed as a 
complementary or alternative focus, remains a matter for discussion, which we 
explore further in the following section. 


Educational perspectives on European VET: between 
learning and work 


For many educational researchers, the merits of European VET lie not in 
workplace training, nor even in its primacy but in its inclusion of general 
education subjects taught in schools. This teaching has been described as 
meeting various objectives: contributing to citizenship, forming a foundation 
for employment expertise or supporting progression to higher levels (Aarkrog 
2019). Thus, these subjects have a role to play from the employment-based 
perspective described above: as complementing procedural with declarative 
knowledge (‘knowing how’ with ‘knowing what’ in Ryle’s terms) or simplified 
even further into terms of theory and practice, using binaries that oversimplify 
the iterative nature of vocational knowledge (Young 2006). Contemporary 
emphasis on the need for education to be ‘relevant’ and ‘useful’ neglects the 
need to connect everyday experience to specialised knowledge (Gamble 2014). 
Thus, ‘school subjects’ that support or have interactive relationships with 
learning at work can be seen as important to raising occupational expertise to 
higher levels. The combination of this work experience with school subjects 
opens up rich possibilities for complex, iterative and interpenetrating learning 
between school and workplace (Winch 2000; Guile and Young 2003). 
Attempts to connect academic and vocational spheres recall demands for a 
‘linked’ curriculum that identifies connections between general and vocational 
knowledge, as opposed to separate tracks or a unified curriculum (Young et al. 
1997). The specificity of European credentials and labour market links has been 
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contrasted with Anglophone countries’ ‘looser ties between vocational learning 
and specific occupations ... often associated with lower parity of esteem’ 
(Thompson 2019, 74; see also Wheelahan and Moodie 2017). Yet, at the local 
level, teachers may have little involvement with these linkages, so that students 
are left to navigate these boundaries for themselves (Ferm 2021; Esmond 2020). 
Whilst ‘dual’ routes provide opportunities for more critical transitions to 
employment, their educational possibilities and limitations are under-theorised 
in the literature. 

Further aspects of the school curriculum are still less directly linked to work and 
sometimes conceived in terms of broader citizenship. A place for civic education 
within vocational programmes animated early pioneers of VET, which has roots in 
the moral approaches of guilds and the civic mission envisaged by early reformers 
such as Kerschensteiner (Gonon 2009; Gessler and Howe 2015). Deissinger and 
Gonon suggest that an interpenetration of educational and work spheres is possible 
without diminishing the integrity of educational practice: they argue that the 
underlying principles of VET in Germany and Switzerland, the conceptualisation 
of occupation or profession as Beruf and of education as Bildung: 


were and still are conceived as congruent, not rivalling concepts. ... These 
categories cannot be separated from social and economic developments, 
since they interact with them, but they represent a cultural sphere of their 
own. 


(Deissinger and Gonon 2021, 2) 


This analysis denotes ‘school subjects’ and learning at work as both external to 
the world of production and its demands, in a way that is unacknowledged by 
international policy discourses: both Beruf and Bildung represent some form of 
relative autonomy, with not only schooling but workplace training constituting 
a space for activity distinct from the requirements of production. Such auton- 
omy is not always easy to discern in employment settings, especially in small 
firms where apprentices provide a low-cost production resource. Wheelahan 
(2007, 2015) notes that where students are required to have a knowledge of 
academic curricula, this is generally concealed within vocational studies that do 
not explicitly acknowledge or reward their learning. The relative weight of the 
non-vocational curriculum appears as a touchstone for many researchers, who 
contrast this to the narrow vocationalism preparing the learner for a defined job 
with a single employer, exemplified by the assessment of competences in UK 
NVQs (Wolf 1995). 

The inclusion of general education subjects thus appears as a necessary condition 
for these educational forms to meet the criteria of social justice. Their exclusion is 
pivotal to unjust and reproductive forms of VET, constituting a central aspect of 
vocational tracking. Critique of this exclusion process frequently draws on the 
work of Bernstein and Michael Young, with the denial of access to theoretical or 
‘powerful’ knowledge excluding working-class young people from the 
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understanding of the social and natural world that lies beyond personal experience, 
and by implication from society’s conversation (Bernstein 2000; Young 2008; 
Guile et al. 2018). Language occupies a central role in this divide: middle-class 
students, whose modes of communication support the symbolic and generalised, 
are favoured with access to selective general education, whilst working-class 
youth, whose speech facilitates practical action, are assigned to vocational tracks 
(Gamble 2006; Tarabini and Jacovkis 2021). This implies that the explicit 
inclusion of general education subjects, securing greater parity between general 
and vocational education routes, is most disruptive of reproductive, divisive 
curricula, providing a key justification for European forms of VET. 

Other scholars associate the development of VET with progressive educational 
practices, welfare states and the social forces that brought them into being. The 
most explicit repudiation of VET’s links to productive systems has been advanced 
in relation to Scandinavian countries, where scholars have sought to define a 
common heritage in universalist models of social policy (Virolainen and Persson 
Thungqvist 2017; Michelsen and Stenström 2018). The identification of Scandi- 
navian VET with Esping-Andersen’s (1990) three “worlds of welfare’ (universalist 
Nordic, labour market-based Germanic and liberal Anglophone) also captures a 
historical dynamic, with welfare regimes in Scandinavia conceptualised through 
‘power-resource’ theory as the result of successful mobilisations of the labour 
movement and its allies. During the 30 years after 1945, European economies 
overtook the productivity of the United Kingdom in the 1960s and the United 
States in the 1980s (Piketty 2020, 513-17). In this expansion of productive 
forces, trade unions and social-democratic parties grew in strength: their demands 
for expansion of welfare spending, including education, met little active resis- 
tance, reflecting their advantages to employers (Estevez-Abe et al. 2001). Parti- 
cularly in Sweden, vocational education became a school-based phenomenon, 
reflecting the longstanding concern of the social democratic party (SAP) and 
major trade union federation (LO) to reduce the distinction between general and 
vocational education, providing equal access to advanced secondary (and, more 
recently, tertiary) education (Nylund et al. 2017). The opening up of admission 
to upper-secondary education in 1971 led to a huge expansion in vocational 
studies, with 75% of entrants choosing these options in the mid-1980s; not- 
withstanding the strengthening of vocational content from 2011, this remains the 
main VET route in Sweden (Olofsson and Thunqvist 2018). Given the very 
different arrangements of Norway’s 2+2 and Denmark’s dual training, however, 
Nordic claims to provide socially just VET cannot rest on identification with 
comprehensive schooling alone. 

To identify VET with the ‘universalist’ welfare state is to imply that the 
possibilities of socially just VET lie correspondingly in its separation from 
earlier, employment-based inequalities. Under early welfare states, the most 
secure workers were incentivised to insure themselves against risk through 
employment-based insurance; those in most need of support received mar- 
ginal benefits as incentives to work. These ‘dualistic’ distinctions between 
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labour-market—based incentives for private action and stigmatised minima for the 
most disadvantaged were set aside by Nordic post-war reforms, which Esping- 
Andersen (1985) characterised as ‘decommodification’, action by the state against 
the interests of markets. The experience of working-class students, especially 
those from disadvantaged groups, perhaps rarely lived up to idealised social- 
democratic notions: Grenborg’s (2015) ethnography of socialisation into industry 
norms with its hints of low-level racism exemplifies a stark contrast to the ide- 
alism of policy rhetoric. In any case, these historical developments, reflecting the 
emergence of VET during a period of relative social peace and prosperity fol- 
lowing the Second World War when secondary and then advanced secondary 
schooling reached universal levels, now lie in the past: a liberalisation of VET has 
extended to Nordic, and especially Swedish, VET. We discuss these develop- 
ments now in the broader context of the policy regimes that unfolded across the 
developed world from the late twentieth century. 


VET in times of economic crisis and neoliberalism 


The period of post-war growth ended in highly visible reversals of social 
policy, rationalised by the international recessions from the mid-1970s onwards. 
The transitions to service-based economies, financialisation and the transitions 
to market economies in Eastern Europe all contributed to a policy shift that 
began in the UK and USA from the late 1970s. Privileging the objectives of 
private business and allocating public education the leading demand-side role, 
this shift is generally associated with Hayek (1944) and others concerned to 
reduce the role of the state in regulating business and social policy: the post- 
war decline in social inequality went into rapid reverse (Piketty 2014, 2020). 
Glynn (2007) argues that these policies responded to ‘challenges to capital’ in 
the post-war period and paved the way for international deregulation, yet 
proved unable to demonstrate improved productivity or stable labour market 
transitions. More specifically, ‘public interest’ theories (e.g., Mead 1992) sought 
to end spending on an ‘underclass’ inclined to criminality. The outcome was 
the substitution for welfare provision of training programmes during the mass 
unemployment of the 1980s and 90s: with young people affected dis- 
proportionately by unemployment, these began to overshadow educational 
programmes for employed young workers (Ainley and Corney 1990). How- 
ever, their reframing of transitions as getting young people into work helped to 
drown out the broader social and educational contributions of VET. 

Whilst these policies first emerged in the economies of Anglophone coun- 
tries, international bodies such as the OECD and World Bank also promoted 
liberalising youth and education policies from this point (e.g., OECD/CERI 
1975; OECD 1985, 1995). These interventions frame VET and young people’s 
transitions within technocratic discourses that routinely acknowledge national 
systems but disseminate models of ‘success’ to member states. Examples are the 
qualifications frameworks adopted from England and other Anglophone 
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countries, now reframed for European consumption (Ante 2015; Clarke and 
Winch 2015). Whilst these reference the role of ‘social partners’ (employers and 
trade unions), they conceal the conflicts over skill that were once explicit in 
frameworks of industrial relations (Stuart 2019). The transformation of 
employment relations, replacing collective bargaining by individualised, or 
employer-led, employee relations (Baccaro and Howell 2017), finds its echo in 
education and training. As notions of more participatory employment practices 
have been overtaken by lean practices and darker visions of automation, an 
accompanying transformation of training into business-focused, individuated 
‘human resource development’ provides important context for the liberalisation 
of VET (Berggren 1993; Rausch et al. 2020). This has reinforced calls for VET 
to become ever more responsive to labour markets and the ‘demand, from 
some quarters, for VET to be tightly focused on supplying the skills for a spe- 
cific, narrowly defined occupation’ (Cedefop 2018, 7). International bodies 
such as the OECD and EU, with their regret of skill shortages and mismatches, 
position education as an inadequate tool of modern economies that needs to be 
refashioned to generate suitable labour market entrants. 

This ideological shift, enshrined in lifelong learning policies inviting young 
people to ‘invent’ their own adulthoods and biographies (Walther et al. 2006) 
steadily eroded notions of distributive justice in favour of meritocracy. Despite a 
rhetoric of social justice, reforms motivated by considerations of inclusivity and 
supporting learner-centred pedagogies were heavily invested in the perspectives 
of human capital theory and lifelong learning. Here the state assumes that each 
individual, irrespective of circumstance, is responsible for their personal educa- 
tional outcomes and subsequent opportunities in the labour market. Billett et al. 
(2010) argue that: ‘In education, policy prescriptions have promoted lifelong 
learning as a means by which individuals are urged to insure themselves against 
the risk of unemployment and social exclusion’ (475). They echo observations 
that blame is attributed by the state to individuals who fail to meet their per- 
ceived civic responsibility of engaging with lifelong learning (Ainley and Corney 
1990, 94-95, see also Atkins 2009). Billett et al. (2010) cite Walther, du Bois- 
Reymond and Biggart, whose work has drawn together threads of welfare policy 
and education in youth policy, noting that: 


Youth as a problem implied a corrective and treatment intervention, a 
re-conceptualisation of youth as a resource calls for policies that aim to 
mobilise and activate young people. 

(Walther et al. 2006, 11) 


Thus, interventions aimed at ‘activating’? the marginalised came to dominate 
policy discourses in several countries over the last 30 years (Pohl and Walther 
2007). National differences of course remain: studies of youth transitions by 
Walther and colleagues have compared the distinctive education and training 
policies, concepts of disadvantage and youth, as well as the focus of policy 
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interventions supporting transitions in each country, adding the ‘sub-protective’ 
(Gallie and Paugam 2000) support of southern European and post-communist 
states to Esping-Andersson’s welfare regimes (Walther et al. 2004; Walther 
2006; Walther et al. 2006; Cuconato and Walther 2015). Yet educational 
attempts to attenuate the inherently reproductive logic of tracking have been 
weakened across the developed countries. 

Such developments have unfolded, albeit in distinctive ways, even in 
Scandinavia. The divergence of Nordic VET reflects different responses to 
comprehensive education and welfare provision in recent years: whilst 
schooling in Sweden has undergone a far-reaching liberalisation since the 
1990s, Finland followed its example of comprehensivisation (Virolainen and 
Persson Thunqvist 2017). Scandinavian researchers caution against presenting 
welfare regimes in a static manner, neglecting change and transformation 
(Jorgensen et al. 2019, 279). Persson Thunqvist et al. (2019) for example 
compare the different approaches that business interests in Norway and 
Sweden took to key reforms in the 1990s. In Norway, labour and business 
interests agreed a division of labour through the 2+2 programme (two years 
of broad-based school-based preparation followed by specialisation on a two- 
year apprenticeship, or a route to university via a third school year). In 
Sweden, the privatisation of schools presented opportunities for the profitable 
establishment of vocational school provision without the overheads of appren- 
ticeship: the 2011 creation of an employment-based apprenticeship attracted little 
support (Andersson et al. 2015). Sweden’s liberalisation has produced a demand- 
led market that produces half the number of upper VET students in Norway or 
Denmark and where, ‘in a school-based context ... there is little trust that firms in 
the capitalist private sector will exercise responsibility for fostering democratic 
citizens’ (Persson Thungqvist et al. 2019, 309). 

This liberalising impulse, then, has taken place in distinctive ways and at 
different speeds across the developed world but has been characterised widely 
by a growing divide in youth transitions. The concept of transitions had earlier 
described entry to adulthood, family life, stable employment, and housing 
(Furlong and Cartmel 2007; Bynner 2005); however, as VET has assumed 
greater political significance, its mission has become correspondingly reduced to 
young people getting jobs. Middle-class young people became better placed to 
develop ‘choice biographies’ (Ball et al. 2000, 58) as societal changes eroded the 
class structures associated with industrial capitalism. Their transitions were 
increasingly mediated by higher education progression, which became ‘one of 
the decencies of life’ for broad layers of this class (Mandler 2020, 46). For 
others, transitions became ‘variously extended, fractured, precarious and/or 
troubled in other ways’ (Atkins 2017, 641) with differences across social classes 
intersecting with those of ‘race’ and gender, contributing to their increasingly 
non-linear and fragmented nature (Evans 2002; Furlong et al. 2003). As Fur- 
long expresses it, ‘New mechanisms of exclusion take root in the spaces opened 
up in protracted and individualized transitions’ (Furlong 2010, 517). The focus 
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on ALMP and vocationalisation of school curricula became a default option for 
youth excluded from university routes. Yet neither route has articulated as 
closely with labour markets as lifelong learning rhetoric suggested: alongside 
general education routes organised around subject-based curricula, VET 
programmes in many countries struggled to retain their relationship with 
occupations that were themselves subject to economic and technological 
change. Despite their demand for education to meet the needs of employment, 
neoliberal policies appear to have presided over VET’s de-coupling from a diver- 
sifying labour market. As new tensions have emerged, including within both 
Nordic and Germanic countries, we find the outline of a further divide taking 
shape first in the labour market and then across the territory of vocational 
education. 


A dualisation of VET? 


Chapter 1 observed that polarisation between growing university study and 
educational dropout reflected the polarisation of economic and social structures 
over the last 40 years. We noted that, especially in English-speaking countries, 
falling manufacturing employment alongside the growth of service jobs, 
including both graduate and unskilled occupations, has led to a polarisation of 
employment (Autor et al. 2006; Goos and Manning 2007). This has led to 
(rather than resulted from) falling provision for the skill in engineering and 
construction which vocational schools and colleges traditionally taught. 
Insofar as European VET systems, especially in Germany and its immediate 
neighbours, can be held up as models for the ‘missing middle’, this reflects 
to varying degrees lower falls in manufacturing employment, and a more 
successful adaptation to changing economic structures. World Bank (2021) reports, 
for example, show 19% of manufacturing value added as a percentage of GDP in 
Germany, 17% in Austria, 19% in Switzerland and 13% in Denmark, as opposed to 
11% in the USA, 9% in the UK, 10% in Canada and 6% in Australia. These figures 
also show sharp falls in the manufacturing base of the latter countries, as opposed to 
more gradual declines in central European countries. 

Yet even in its continental European heartlands, despite lower reductions in 
manufacturing employment than in the US or UK, VET’s role is no longer seen 
as reproducing the skilled manual worker or Facharbeiter. In Germany, Kupfer 
(2010) notes that middle-class youth increasingly tend to capture the most 
advantageous apprenticeships on the basis of general education qualifications; 
Baethge and Wolter (2015) describe this increase in the ‘cognitive preconditions 
for VET” leading to aspirations to higher levels of education, whilst youth from 
migrant families and other disadvantaged groups are relegated to low-level service 
employment. This applies not only to VET routes for students seeking services 
employment, where more divergent roles and rewards can suggest progression to 
tertiary levels. Above all, the future role of manufacturing has been increasingly 
conceived as a process in which a smaller number of workers in developed 
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countries undertake more technologically advanced roles. By the early 
twenty-first century, the OECD was noting optimistically that manufacturing 
sectors had declined unevenly; that a global division of labour was increasing 
manufacturing trade more than production; that OECD countries dominated 
innovation; and the character of manufacturing work was changing, including 
a blurring of services and an increase in automation (Pilat et al. 2006). A 
decade later, the rhetoric of Industry 4.0 and its calls for automation expertise 
were in full swing, captured by the OECD’s (2017) The Next Production 
Revolution. Irrespective of the accuracy of its predictions, craft skills learnt in 
small workshops, or schools with rudimentary equipment, appear ill-equipped 
to prepare for a revolution in manufacturing technologies and automation. As 
large firms are replaced by complex supply chains, and the ‘de-layering’ of 
organisations leads to the collapse of internal labour markets, opportunities for 
promotion are replaced by demands for entrants with high-level qualifications 
(Rauner 2019). Whilst this suggests that traditional VET might be displaced 
by higher education qualifications, the OECD rather breathlessly predicted 
that VET itself would experience automation: 


Opportunities for skills upgrading must match the pace of technological 
change ... Some traditional skills sets will need to be modified. For example, 
engineers now presented with 3D printing may need to “unlearn” parts of 
their classical engineering education. Overall, imparting digital skills, and 
skills which complement machines, is vital. Digital technology could of 
course also enhance skills development, for example through massive open 
online courses (MOOCs). The possible use of AI to tailor-make training in 
real time, in response to workers’ specific backgrounds and the training 
needs, is currently being investigated. 

(Nolan 2017) 


Although some of these hopes (such as those of MOOCs) have already 
evaporated, this discourse of technological advance has supported an international 
process of credentialisation: calls for both tertiary qualifications to meet industry 
needs and curricula at secondary levels have inevitably followed (Cedefop 2018). 
Half of all EU jobs are said to require higher qualifications (European Commission 
2016, S3.2). However, these are assumed to be based on industry needs rather than 
higher education practices: Vandeplas and Thum-Thysen note in an EU report 
that ‘graduates of a specific type ... [can be] an important reason for policy con- 
cern,’ cautiously suggesting that ‘upper secondary education is ... considered the 
minimum qualification for a successful integration in the labour market and in 
society’ (2019, 40). As Brynin and Longhi (2009) have pointed out, actors invest- 
ing in skills above the level of economic requirements pose theoretical difficulties 
for human capital theory, since these can only secure returns if they provide utility 
in the marketplace; what constitutes ‘overqualification’ is temporally constituted 
(Lauder and Mayhew 2020). However, such international discourses, promoting 
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more cost-effective and employer-responsive tertiary progression, echo the 
‘polarisation’ discourses of Anglophone countries that draw directly on the 
experience of VET’s European heartlands. In some central European countries, 
VET has sought to accommodate these changing conditions, such as the profes- 
sional diplomas developed in Switzerland; others, including Germany, have seen 
the development of dual or hybrid qualifications outside VET (Graf 2013). A lib- 
eralised variant in Sweden, the Technical College scheme, operates in the private 
sector as well as operating within ‘a so-called statist regime’ (Persson and Hermelin 
2018, 476). These developments have met with some concern in VET circles, 
with the ‘academicisation’ of VET or ‘tertiarisation’, seen as leading to possibilities 
of substitution, and the erosion of VET’s position as the dominant educational 
pathway in the face of this type of higher education growth. These possibilities, 
discussed further in the following chapter, have been theorised as the ‘layering’ of 
an alternative system alongside VET (Conran and Thelen 2016; Esmond 2019). 

The paramount difficulty for VET is the possibility that, as the most 
rewarding jobs are increasingly approached by higher education routes, VET 
itself becomes a route to low-status, low-wage occupations. The continuing 
development of school-based programmes and the difficulty of accessing fully 
qualifying VET programmes has also created difficulties for low attaining 
youth, including migrants and refugees: Haasler (2020) warns that this under- 
mines the integration function of VET, reflecting a dislocation of VET from 
employment already noted by Walden and Troltsch (2011) at a time when 60% 
of the age cohort entered the dual system. The European Economic and Social 
Committee’s (2018) demands for ‘efficient VET’ and market deregulation to 
create the ‘flexibility’ to accommodate new entrants, a theme paralleled by the 
OECD’s (2020) urging for post-COVID ‘resilience’, suggest a market-based 
dualisation of VET, with the lowest-ranked courses suffering an erosion of 
quality standards that can cement its decline, whilst the upper strata are drawn 
towards tertiary progression routes of various kinds. We discuss these possibilities 
in the following chapter. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we have traced the development of European VET and its later 
reduction to the limited aspirations of lifelong learning and activation policies; 
finally, we have arrived at evidence for an emerging dualisation that we iden- 
tified in our first chapter as a possible consequence of the hourglass thesis. 
Polarising forces appear to be acting on the very models of VET that the 
advocates of this thesis suggest. In continental Europe, access to fulfilling work 
that provides opportunities for discretion and the use of capabilities appears 
increasingly mediated by higher education qualifications. Where working-class 
young people reach out in greater numbers even for tertiary education’s more 
marginal or hybrid forms, VET becomes increasingly the domain of the most 
disadvantaged. Here, then, we see a division precisely in those countries that 
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the polarisation thesis designates as their model. In the following chapter, we 
examine the complex boundaries between this field and higher education, and 
the difficulties encountered by students attempting to cross these boundaries. 

In our analysis of European VET, we noted that, apart from its role in providing 
transitions to work, VET has also provided access to progressively more advanced 
stages of education. The development of school-based VET and ‘dual training’ in 
Europe has provided post-war generations with access to education at higher levels 
than previously possible. For much of this period, these developments revolved 
round upper-secondary education. However, given the ‘tertiarisation’ of 
education, with ever greater numbers progressing into post-school educa- 
tion, these questions of access now increasingly revolve around higher levels 
of study. Questions of higher education access were of marginal interest when 
most school-leavers went to work, with or without training, aged 14 or 15. As 
vocational students have entered upper-secondary education in ever-greater 
numbers, questions of tertiary access have become ever more pressing. In response, 
an elite of higher institutions has ratcheted up both resistance and diversionary 
strategies; we still find plentiful evidence that a polarised world is driving educa- 
tional divides, rather than the reverse. We address these divides, and the difficulty 
of disadvantaged students in crossing them, in the following chapter. 
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